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THE BEST TEA IMPORTED 


Establishments, 
OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 


62, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


2s. 4d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 


Souchong, 4s. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL AND 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


| THE WHEELER AND WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


have removed from 
22, OLDHAMSTREET, 
to those Central and Commodious Premises, 
}131, MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER, 
} where the Public are respectfully requested to call 
and inspect their new 
“SILENT-WORKING” SEWING MACHINES. 


| Inannouncing a Great Reduction in Prices, the Com- 
pany refer with gratification to past achievements. 
| Twenty years devotion to perfecting the Sewing 
Machine and adapting it to social wants now enable 
them to produce machines at such a price as to bring 
them within the reach of all classes ; and they are con- 
fident of still further meriting an increase in Public 
Favour, already so fully accorded, as is proved by the 
| regularly increasing sales, now upwards of 80,000 
| Machines per annum; and they beg to assure the 
| Public at all times of the best that Mechanical Skill 
| and Genius can produce, 
| Reduced Price Lists Gratis and Post Free. 
(4? Easy terms of payment arranged when not 
convenient to pay full amount. 
131, MARKET STREET. 
Sole and exclusive Depot for 
MANCHESTER. 


QILVER LEVER WATCHES, 
' £3. 38. to £6. 6s. 
SILVER HORIZONTAL WATCHES, £1. 10s to £3. 


| GOLD LEVER WATCHES £7. 10s to £21. 
GOLD HORIZONTAL WATCHES, £5. 38. to £7. 7s. 


Every Watch accuratoly timed and guaranteed. 
JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
In new and choice designs. 


GOLD GUARD & ALBERT CHAINS in great variety. 


7. ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 
and Clock Man ufacturers, Goldsmiths, &e., 
88, DEANSGATE. 


| Watch 


| Dining oa Drawing Room Clocks, Hall Clocks, 
| only Gees” n every variety. Lowest net prices 





MANO 


E 


TER, Saturday, JUNE 18th. 


Price One Penny. 





j| 110, Borough Buildings, London Road; | 


2s. 6d. | 


Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 3e.4d. | 
Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lapsong | 


THE ISLAND OF MADEIRA 


once more bids fair to resume its place as 
large Wine-growing country. 

The production of Wine, after havnig fa!!en 
to a few hundred pipes a year, through the 
ravages of the vine disease, has risen this year 
to close on 10 000 pipes. ‘The result is so great 
a reduction in price that Wine which a few 
years ago we could not sell under 50s, the 
dozen, we are now enabled to offer at 


| 38s. per Dozen. 


James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 
MANOHESTER. 
LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp Srreer. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hicu Street. 





| CUFF’S “THOMPSTONE'S” 
SODA WATER, 
SELTZER WATER, 
POTASS WATER, 
LEMONADE, &e. 


JAMES HENRY CUFF, (late 8. Thompstone), 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 
ATKINSON STREET, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 





Sold by most Retailers of standing everywhere. 
Ask particularly for CUFF’S ‘* THOMPSTONE’S,” 


CARPETS. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
| EX DAL, MILAE, & CO., 
| . announce an Important Reduction in the Prices 
| of the Best BRUSSELS CARPETS. 
| GOOD BRUSSELS, 3s, 9d. per Yard. 
REAL AXMINSTERS, 6s. 6d. per Yard. 
CABINET FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 
| DEANSGATE, POLICE-ST., AND ST, ANN’S-ST, 


“ANCHESTER REMNANT WARE- 
\ t 


. HOUSE, 3, NIGH STREET, three doors from 
Market Street.—-Arrival of New TEXTILE 
FABRIC REMNANTS, consisting of Chenes, 
Challis, Granites. Figured Lenos, Camlets, 


Alpacas, Silks, Muslins, Prints, Calicoes, 
Patchwork, &e. 
A saving of thirty per cent on 
every Purchase, 
TRADE 
SENT. 


} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| Reps. Piques Merinoes, Llama, Printed 


SUPPLIED, PRICE LISTS 


EVERY NOVELTY IN GENTLEMEN'S MADE-UP 
SCARVES AND CRAVATS, 


E. W. CHADWICK, 
HOSI“R, GLOVER, AND SHIRT MAKER, 
262, DEANSGATE, 


Corner of &t. John Street 


MEREDITH'S 
Cheap Hosiery, Shirt, and Collar 
ESTABLISHMENT, 

147 & 149, Great Jackson-st., Hulme. 
SCARVES, TIES, & COLLARS, VERY CHEAP, 
And in Great Variety. 

SHUIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 
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rm ’ ‘ a IWNDYV ) THT | 
RINCE’S THEATRE, HENRY PIDDUCK, | 
MANCHESTER = ‘aia a as ;, 
Proprietors, the Prince's Theatre Company, Limited. | GOLDSMITH, SILVERSMITH, AND JEWELLER, | 
a i, ST. ANN’S SQU t ‘HESTE 
= san ewo NIGNYS OF , \ 2UARE, MANCHESTER, Ninety-nine Londen, , besides four hundredandtwe, 
4 ( QOUCICAULT’S LONDON Invit i» inspection of his modern and eleg Provincial Newspapers, dave strongly recom: x 
MR. DION z U cit AU I ! a ‘ 1 of mod rm and elegant | w AVERLEY, OWL a and PIC: KWICk Peete 
: COMPANY. DIAMOND AND GEM RINGS, Predera 8 to thes 
4 BRACELETS, BROOCILES, EAR RINGS, NECKLETS, Standard.—"*A treasure in the hands of rapid writer . 
EACH EVENING AT SEVEN LOCKETS. &e j ~—— -* They embody an improvement of. ml 
; GEM value.’ "S 
" PAUL LAFARGE ; FINE GOLD ALBERT AND GUARD CHAINS, | Sold everywhere, 6d. and Is, ver Box. 1s. 24. by post 
ll ee . eee dient WATCHES of the tinest finish and latest const tate on 
AND BOUCICAULTS CELEBRATED IRISH DILAM is Carat Fine GOLD ENGLISH LEVE RS, Jowelled fe. MACNIVEN & CAMERON, 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE 25 to x12. Mlat Skeleton Ditto, hands to set from the | 23 to 33, BL STREE =DINBU 
‘ } k, handsome gold or enamelled dials, elegantly 23 to 33, BLAIR TREET, EDINBURGH 
On Moxpay next, June 26, engraved cises, extra jewelled, &c., £13 to £20, (Established 1770), 
\y OT ADE SUPERIOR USEFUL ELECTRO SILVER SPOONS 
Mi. d. CLARKE, i A: ND ¥OR Ks. Best. | London Agents: MILLIncron & Hortoy 
" aie idic. Strong Fiddle. Beaded. | 
, Mi LYDIA FOOTE. | wk: sat ons oF Forks. (cs aden cadlx« x ++ fi | 
’ . ‘. s. | he , 
i } And the Principal Members of the GLOBE THEATRE, : Toa) error reer 260, | (RESOLVED. ) 
- | . \ vi enumenee an Enayeement, for ry } yee ws ‘ : ol +e 
i rae arta wilt mel me . - os PEA and COFFEE SETS, 4 Guineas to IS Guines LL you that are of opinion that MONIE, 
¢ eee ria : Hundsome Visit Carvers in Cases, with Ivory, Pearl, of Market Street, is the best HAIR CUTTER, 
if PHILOMEL. nil Plated Handles, iss. to us, Silver do, £5 to £7. | will please signify the same by a Show of Faces, 
j sa :, EsskERT FRUIT KNIVI ad FORKS, and FISH- 
‘riees As Ustin EATING DIT |” 
| RB Oiece open Daily from Fleven i . ;' ital : sTTO, ; | 
| 4 wet jesuitifal Silver Cups, Goblet Snife, 
! Burk, and Spoon Cases, &ve., for Presents | SHAW, ASHTON & THORP, 
t G KE PSLEY & CoO. Communion and Presentation Plate, Trowels, &e QENERAL 
° “ | ELEGANT DRAWING-ROOM AND DINING-ROOM mn y 
| i | COACH BUILDERS, CLOCKS, | BILL POSTERS 
rat : — | (Members of the United Kingdom Bill Posters A 
3 Invite the attention of the Public to their Stock of ; sae ' R : _ | (Memvers oy the U1 cngeom Bi sles Association), 
; i Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
Mab 2 2 : 3 AMILTON PL 
Shai f C A R R | A G Ee ee . ae . 2 . | Os, I LA] A 4 ACE 
Ory Me abet MSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, | ene , 
/ ent aan een cenctally oleencu deems the Stawent | <4 FIRST PRIZE being ehuve the Gold Medal. SS a a a 
Dents oe a tia j ara age voniene The | BR. upyolie he Gritish, i reuch, Pru sia, Russian, MANCHESTER. 
Materials and Workananship = 1 tir talrat Date h, and other Governments. One pint of j 
f fine 0 ired Beef-tea at 24d. Most convenient and | Private Stations in all Thoroughfares, 
: BRAYENNOS! PRERET, XPAd j | COunoII ate hn ° | 
: : i Caution. Only sort warranted Genuine by the In- 
| ventor, Baron Licbiy, whose signature is on every | 
genuine dar, ] t 
ST SBEISH VEAL , Ask fe aos thig ba Eetrnct, and not for Lichig's | 4 ¥ {} ft } 4 : Nt S 
. , ‘ -xtract of Meat, ba 
rinrponw BLINDS, MK + 
\V. Eee Prize Medal, Paris, 1867; 
" \ ‘ maT r,enrres , ner val + ! 
Ps é ie gies 8. Rare Dalton Street Y= GHT-IRON TUBE AND Honourable Mention, London, 1852, 
SPS Ren a te eae ‘ MITTEINGS for Gos 6 Steam Engine, and | BEES eee 
' Re mee ona “Self-actine VENETIAN | Pluubers’ Lift and Foree Pum; ws; Cast-iron V alves, | LYONS’ Blue-back Writing and Copying INKS 
n m Patentecs | a oe > Vaps, Safety and Sluice Valves, un ‘Traps, Stoc 
LIN DS A ‘ i ow 
Im} 1 Ont be Blinds ; Sprin iCommon | Dies, and Taps improved Whi ste 3 or far | LYONS’ Red, Blue, and Black INKS, 
i) i " " eithie on aint li» Works: and every description of Copper \ oriz anit 
Roller Blind Cane, Zine, snd 't mrent Blind Boil ae Cop] ; Dia , IN} ‘ 
; : rile Mountings Price on application SAAC so Extra Strong Copying INKS, to give Six Copics, 
Wire Blind -Plain, Ornamental, Lettered, StOREY and SONS, Brass aud cco SI Yay Also Extra Strong Copying KS, to give Six Cop 
Old Blinds Repaired, Repatnt Deansgate, and Little Peter Sireet, Manchester ‘| Sold by all Stationers. - mar Feanel- st., Manchester. 
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Sold Universaily by Perfumers 
Chemists, «&e., 


6 and 2/6 per Pot. 


WTO ENSURE THE ORIGINAL AND ONLI 
GENUINE PREPARATION, 


PARTICULARLY OBSERVE 
The Trade Mark and Signature 


OF THE PROPRIETORS. 
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FILLIAM BATEMAN 
W FASHIONABLE MOURNING _ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 40, OLDHAM STREET, MANC HESTER. — 

YVERY Article of the very 

‘4 vest description requisite for a 
Complete Mourning Outfit may be had 
at this Establishment at a moment's 
notice. 


FAMILY 
MOURNING. 
~~ -PYLACK Made-up Dresses, 
FAMILY f ) in Rich Silks, guaranteed makes. 
MOURNING.) 4 New and Most Fashionable Assort- 
ment. a eS a 
eas Made-up Dresses, 
FAMILY . in the Untearable Wire-ground 
MOURNING, | Ganatinns, and other thin Materials 

for summer Wear. 

Lye Made-up Dresses, 
FAMILY . ) Deep Mourning, in the Cashmere 
MOURNING. } Silks. Irish Poplins and Paramattas, 
handsomely trimmed with crape. 
RESSMAKING.— Ladies 
FAMILY entrusting their Mourning Order 
MOURNING, to this Establishment may rely upon 


\ 





every article of dress being finished and 
sent home in a superior manner, 


NASHIONABLE MOURN- 

FAMILY |. ING. —Mantles, Jackets, Millinery. 

MOURNING \ Bonnets, Hats, Jet Goods, &c. The 
latest Novelties for the season. 





Vv! LLIAM BATEMAN, 
GENERAL MOURNING ESTABLISHMENT, 
40, OLDHAM STREET, MANCHESTER 
(Corner of Stevenson Square). 


IFE POLICY HOLDERS 
J protected against loss by the investment of the 
whole of their Net Premiums in Government Securities 
deposited in the Bank of England. 

The full amount of the surrender value of the Policy 
may also be obtained on demand, each Policy being 
convertible into gold for the temporary use of the 
Policy-holder. if required. ‘These Policies cannot lapse 
or be forfeited. 

This perfect and equitable plan of Life Assurance was 
originally prepared by Dr. William Farr, F.R.S., &c., 
General Register Office, Somerset House, and submitted 
to Her M ijesty’s Government, who adopted the principle 
ey some modification) through the medium of the 
ost Office. 

The basis of all just and safe Life Insurance transac- 
tionsis a true Life Table. In caleulating the Premiums, 
the English Life Tables published under the authority 
of the Registrar-General for kngland are employed, 


Crustees of the Policy Holders’ Pife Funds : 

Christopher Weguelin, Esq., Director of the Bank of 
England, London. 

= es Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Bank, 
ondon, 

Augustus F. Bayford, Esq., LL.D., Court of Probate, 
Doctors’ Commons; Cnancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchestvr. 

William G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant-General, India 
Office, Westminster, London. 

The system fully explained and a prospectus supplied 
on application at the Head Office or any of the Branches 
of the BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, LIMITED, 

Teap Orrices : 
BROWN STREET and MARSDEN STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


Y,ICHARD BATEMAN. 


vu BRITANNIA HOUSE, MANCHESTER. 


\ EW SILKS.—Beautiful Shades of 
I Colours in Gros Grains, Chenies, Stripes and 
Brochi SILKS, just received, at 558., 70s.. and S$5s. 
the dress of 14 yards. : 
YLACK SILKS.—Foreien and British 
Manufacture, of guaranteed durability. 
| OBE DRESSES and Walking Cos- 
- tumes. A Splendid Variety of NEW DESIGNS 
in SILK and other FABRICS, from One to Fifteen 


| Guineas 


picua RD BATEMAN, 


BRITANNIA HOUSE, 


| 18 & 20, OLDHAM STREET, AND DALE STREET, 


MANCHESTER. 





IVING MEN OF LETTERS. 


A series of biographical and critical sketches of 
eminent authors, under the above title, is now in course 
of publication in the Sphinx. The following have 
appeared :— 

1.—Alfred Tennyson. 
2,.—Anthony Trollope. 
3.—Algernon Swinburne. 
4.—Mark Lemon, of Punch. 
5.—Lord Lytton. 
6.—Charles Lever. 
7.—George Grote. ; 
8.—George Augustus Sala. 
9.- Hepworth Dixon. 
10.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
11.—John Ruskin, 
12.—Henry W. Longfellow. 
13.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
14 —Charles Dickens. 
15.—Benjamin Disraeli. 
16 —T W. Robertson. 
17.—TLo 1 a; Carlyle. 
13.-—-Cuarles Reade. 





ANCASHIRE WORTHIES. 


The following articles, under this title, have 


appeare’ in the Sphinx :— 

-—John Byrom. 

2.—The Great Duke of Bridgewater, with a notice of 
Brindley, the Engineer. 


— 


es 


Science. ) 
—Humphrey Chetham. 
—Samuel Crompton (Inventor of the Spinning Mule) 
—Barton Booth, the Actor, 
—Joln Collier (Tim Bobbin). 
—Jobn Dalton. 
—Henry Cort (Creator of the British Iron Trade). 
—James Hargreaves (Inventor of the Spinning 
Tenny). 


SOPIAOe 


~ 


) 
11.—Hugh Oldham (Founder of the Manchester Gram- 


mar School. 
12.—John Bradford, Saint and Martyr. 





Hen. Mrrerley’s 
Journal, 
Published Monthly : Price Twopence, 


CONTENTS OF No. 7. 


NEW SERIES. 


AB-O'-TH-YATE 
HOLLINGWORTH LAKE, 


BY AB HISSEL’. 


Che Bitterness of Heath, 


BY ALEXANDER HUME. 


JUNK, 1870, 


CHAPTER III, 
HOW I GOT A WIFE, 
BY OUR COCKNEY CORRESPONDENT. 


DAISY NOOE, 


BY A MANCHESTER PILGRIM, 
THE POOR MAN’S DARLING, 


BY FANNY FORRESTER. 


POETRY :— By Thomas Remington Mark 


Johnson, and R. Lawton. 





—Jeremiah Horrocks (a chapter in the Romance of 





MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


SATURDAY TO MONDAY 


AT 


IMATLOCE. 


] pd SATURDAY DURING THE 
“4 SUMMER, commencing June 4th, and termi- 
nating October 29th, RETURN TICKETS, at the follow- 
ing low Fares, will be issued from the undermentioned 
Stations to MATLOCK BATH, by the Midland Com- 
pany’s route, by any of the Ordinary Trains on Saturday, 
available for Return by any Train up to the following 
Monday Evening. 

FARES, 
STATIONS, ——- 
Ist Class. {2nd Class 

s. d. s. d. 








MANCHRSTER ccccccsccccccccocey @ 6 7 0 
GUI BOSE iseccercssecvel F 6 6 
STOCKPOR | (Teviot Dale Station)] 8 6 6 0 








In Manchester, Tickets will be issued at Cook’s Ex- 
cursion Offiee, 43, Piccadilly; and at the Midland 
Booking Offiee, London Road Station. 


JAMES ALLPORT, 


Derby, May 21, 1870 General Manager. 


eS 


OOLOGICAL GARDENS, BELLE 


Es VUE, FORTY ACRES IN EXTENT. 
NOW OPEN, 
With Great Daylight View of 
QUEBEG, 
Painted by those eminent artists, Messrs, Danson and 
Sons, of London. 





Extensive Collection of Living Animals and Birds ; 
ELEP!LANTS, LION AND LIONESS, WITH CUBS 
BRED IN THE MENAGERIE. 
Conservatories, Museum, Maze, Pleasure Boats and 
Steamers, &c, 


Belle Vue Military Band every Day from Three 








STORMING OF QUEBEC, AMIDST 
GEORGOUS FIREWORKS, 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday, at dusk. 
Adni:ission 6d.; after four on Mondays and Wednes- 
days, 1s, ; Saturday, 1s, after five. 


ets POMONA PALACE 
AND GARDENS. 


BAND EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND 

SATURDAY, 

DANCING IN THE 

and on the 

LEVIATHAR FLAT rer gz, 
Which is Extended to 1} acres; 


PALACE 


The Celebrated PALACE MILITARY BAND, will 
perform every day from three o'clock. 
In the event of unfavourable weather, the PALACE, &e. 
WILL SHELTER 40,000 PERSONS. 


NEW TEA and REFRESHMENT ROOMS have been 
made, capable of seating 1,200 persons at one time. 
The GROUNDS since last season have undergone 
extensive alterations. Thousandsof TREES have been 
lanted, Beautiful LAWNS, WALKS, and FLOWER 
EDS made, and the GROUNDS greatly extended. 


ADMISSION SIXPENCE, NO EXTBA CHARGE, 
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CARPETS. 








! ‘| HE CHOICEST AND peEsicns 











I SENIOR & HOLFORD’S 
' LATE M‘NAUL’S 

ahh ry Ala A 

ni CULY CARPET AND FLOOR-CLOTH WAREHOUSE 
ty! ) 
1) | 66, KING SY’REET, MANCHESTER. 

i" PRICES: 

| EXCELLENT BRUSSELS, FROM 9s. 6p. PER YARD. 
‘| HARE’S (or Bristo.) BEST FLOOR CLOTHS, 

( From 3s. per Square Yard. 
Ay Samptulicon, Corum, and 2 Linoleum Floor-Cloths, 
: / AT EQUALLY MODERATE PRICES. 

f en -_ saidsaeemeaiiaiiasiiniaieiaiiiaas 
| HOTELS, - CLUBS, AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
: 4 SUPPLIED ON VERY ADVANTAGEOUS TERMS. 

{ 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





















the Piece at Wholesale Prices. 





) ines (lam >| ~ Families § supplied. Any le +h cut from  /64 and 64a. “RIGH 8 
(i. Allison, General Manchester Ware shouse) Dp es (and eaURCH 


he Jewel Sewing Machine, £5 10s. European Sewing Machine, 6} Guineas. 128, =a | 


a 
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ALEXANDRA PARK. 
BY ONE OF ITS OWNERS. 

S I am not one of the lucky gentlemen, somewhat disdainfully 
A addressed in Brierley’s ballad of the ‘* Weaver of Welbrook,” as 
being “preawd o’ yor heawnds and yor parks,” seeing that I have 
only once in my life beheld a hunting field, and that was from a railway 
train, and haven't a twig in the world that would shelter a sparrow, I 
compensate myself for my landless condition by a platonic sort of 
partiality for what are called the People’s Parks. In my character of a 
disestablished territorial proprietor, I do not go down to the Free Trade 
Hall as Mr. Sims Reeves does when he sings the Slogan of the High- 
lander bereaved of his property, and shriek something that I think is spelt 
in the programme as ‘‘ Gregalach.’”’ No. Instead of yelling Gregalach 
to a numerous and fashionable audience in Peter Street, I console myself 
with the recollection that, being one of the people, Peel Park, Queen’s 
Park and Philip’s Park, and the latest acquisition—Alexandra Park, are 
as much my property as anybody else’s. It is true I didn’t buy them, 
and cannot sell them, nor can I (as several young and foolish noblemen 
have lately done with theirs) ‘* make ducks and drakes” of them. So 
much the better for me. I keep my parks, it may be, in spite of myself, 
and if I happen to be an ass or a lunatic, a provident legislature protects 
me from the consequences of that species of misforcune. These parks of 
mine rise, therefore, to the dignity of inalienable possessions. I confess 
that I enjoy very much this indefinable consciousness of territorial pro- 
prietorship. Indeed, I rather revel in it. As one of the people of the 
city and borough of Manchester and Salford, I can say that I am now 
“seised and possessed” of no fewer than four of these delightful plea- 
saunces. How many more would anybody have? 

The other day I had a little saunter for the purpose of looking over 
my new property. It is easy to say that the Alexandra Park is situate 
on the south-east side of Manchester, but it is easier to understand 
where it is, perhaps, to be told that if you take a twopenny ride outside 
an omnibus that runs to Brooks’s Bar, and drop off about a minute before 
you get to the Bar, at the end of a newly-made road called the Alex- 
andra Road, you are practically there. The Park, indeed, on that, its 
western side, abuts against the Alexandra Road, and is only separated 
from it by its low white stone wall and iron railing. By the way, this 
new road is parallel with Didsbury Road, just as Moss Side is parallel 
with the new road made from Fallowfield. 
the southern end of the Alexandra Road, the four sides forming a vast 
and slightly irregular paralellogram, the whote of which—as the Rev. 
Mr, Strong informed the publis when the Freemasons laid the 
foundation stone of the Holy Innocents the other Saturday—has been 
thrown by Lord Egerton into the ‘ buil ling market.” ‘The Park can be 
approached and entered by way of two elegant lodges, one out of 


Extending to and beyond 


Alexandra Road, and the other out of Greenheys (now often called 
“Mary Barton's”) fields. Other entrances, lodgeless, and of a simpler 
kind, are made on other sides of the Park boundary. The distance of 
a Park, from say St. Ann's Square, is about two-and-a-half miles, but 
a walk of from five to twenty minutes, representing probably the bulk 
of the population of Hulme and Chorlton, is fully fifty thousand. I 
know of no better way of showing the immense value of the Park as a 
new and great sanitary institution than by saying that in less than half- 
an-hour, and by the aid of the twopenny auxiliary on wheels, the Park 
can be reached by probably a quarter of a million of persons. 

The Park covers an area of sixty acres, a good big lung reserved for 
the future breathing machinery of the present and fature population. 
These sixty acres are being disposed of by the landscape gardeners as 


} nl } H . . . . 
should imagine that the number of persons to whom it is accessible in 


similar : 7s as ; 
lar grounds usually are. Winding pathways innumerable, meander 





eternally around clumps of shrubbery and lead the wanderer in a 
labyrinthine manner, from nowhere to—nowhere. 
exceptions. 


With two notable 
Entering by the lodge in the Alexandra Road, and extend- 
ing along the whole of the western side of the Park, is a very ncble 
avenue, with a pathway on cither side of it, from which it is separated 
by a broad bower of greensward, with lines of young trees, princi- 
pally holty and lime. This avenue has a very impressive and trium- 
phant aspect, and would be almost perfect, but for a defect common 
to the whole Park, and which I will mention hereafter. A great 
ornamental lake lies in the south-west corner of the Park, in the 
middle of which a shrubbery is islanded, and a margin of young ever- 
greens runs all around the lake. ‘Ihe water is clear and pellucid, and 
the sight of it is exceedingly refreshing to the eye. The great open 
breezy centre of the Park, will, very likely, be the haunt of the crowd of 
persons to whom unconfined space confers a keen and special sense of 
enjoyment. These two great green lawns, consisting of about seven 
acres each, leave room for the winds to blow, either in the way of 
zephyr, or in the rougher manner of Dibdin’s blustering sailor, and the 
unrestrained vision, ranging over this great glassy surface, will derive 
from the sweet spectacle a delicious pleasure. * 

Although, when I was in the park a few days ago, I found that a 
great deal had been done by the troop of wheelbarrows busy in the work 
of transformation, I saw that much remained to do. 
whole of the northern side remains pretty much in its original state of 
chaes. Here, in the chasms of ugly hollow wastes, out of which 
‘‘millions” of clay have been dug during the last few years by the 
provident authorities, may be seen what I would call a questionable 
phenomenon. These yawning clayless acres are being filled with masses 
of cinder refuse, evidently taken from ten thousand ashpits. 
tens of thousands of cubic yards of this unsavoury conglomerate have 
been tumbled into this wide artificial cellarage to level it with the higher 
ground. 
one. Thickly mixed up in the ashy ‘‘ base” were the multifarious 
wreck and castaway of urban life—broken crockery, brickbats, corks, 


At present the 


Thousands, 


These cindery masses betrayed their origin in more ways than 


tin canasters, old shoes, glass-bottles, oyster shells, and such like. It 
was the sort of huge dunghill on which Job might have sat in the 
extremity of his affliction, when there seemed to be nothing left for him 
in all the world but blasphemy and such a deathbed. But beyond all, 
and above all, this city refuse diffused itself such an overpowering and 
sickening odour of what is euphemistically called ‘* night soil,” (it was 
a very warm day) that a sudden suggestion of emetic possibilities, and 
([ think) a well formed apprehension of something “typhoid,” drove 
me to another and a sweeter part of the park with an alacrity unusual to 
quiet people. 
gravel will effectually deodorize all this nastiness, and that this tremendoi s 


One must needs hope that ultimate layers of soil and 


stink will go when the stuff from which it is generated is decently 
buried. As I slowly recovered from the nausea IT could not  he!p 
wondering who had sent this little mountain of malaria here, and 
although I did not wait to ‘f speak evil of dignities,” I certainly thought, 
just for a moment, that the abominable mess somehow smelt a little of 
the Manchester Corporation. 

From the beginning of this journey round my garden, to the erd of it, 
I was haunted by two wishes. I wished that before this land had been 
placed in the hands of the professional Jandscape maker it had been the 
scene of some considerable volcanic action—something in the way of 


an exuberant yet well conducted earthquake. 


I:xcepting the small arti- 
ficial obesities—mere horticultural pimples—fomented as it were by the 
ariists with wheelbarrows, this Alexandra Park of mine (and yours) 
Without hills and valleys (not 


necessarily big ones) a painter will teil us how hard it is to create 


is practically as flat as a billiard table. 
picturesque landscape, and it is no fault of the persons who are x 
doing it that they miss the fine natural advantages in this respect which 
are found at Peel Park, Philip’s Park, and Queen's Park. The rugged 
billowy sites of these Parks rendered it easy to make pictures of them. 
Very pretty pictures were thercfore made. As you cannot very well 
have a park for the townships of Chorlton and Hulme on Blackstone 
Edge or Alderley, we must needs take what geology has left us-—tle 
ground that can be used. 

Vhen I had got rid of my haunting desire for an impossible earh 
Now, it 


may be a weakness of mine, but I confess that a park seems to me to be 


quake, there remained to me the haunting wish for timber. 
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none the less a park if it possesses the luxury of noble timber. A park 
being used principally in warm and often burning summer weather, you 
want overhanging verdures for shade as well as for the eye’s refreshment. 
The three other parks I have named (certainly two of them), besides 
the immense advantage of boldly undulating ground, started in the 
public service with an abundance of well grown park-like trees. 
Queen’s Park and Peel Park were the garden vicinage of old villa 
residences, and were therefore easily made to look like what they were 
called. The Alexandra Park, on the contrary, is doubly unfortunate in 
having for its site an almost dead level and in also being treeless. I 
don’t think that if you were to count, one by one, all the fairly grown 
trees that stood on the sixty acres of the Alexandra Park Jdefore they 
began to try to make a park of it, you would find more than about—at 
the rate of half a tree toanacre. Of course I know that thousands of trees 
have been planted since the ground came into the hands of the gardeners ; 
but I affirm that the great mass of what has been planted consists of what 
are trees only by courtesy. They are not half or quarter big enough. 
I will instance the long avenue extending from north to south and 
parallel with the new Alexandra road. On either hand of this main 
avenue are (as I have said) broad bowers of greensward separating it 
from pathways running along side of it. These reaches of sward are 
planted from end to end with hollies and limes (linden) alternately. 
Now a great number of these limes are little better than a handful of 
twigs seven, eight, and ten feet high. In twenty years these will form 
a beautiful avenue, but I think if we could have had that beautiful 
avenue in ten years, the Corporation might have let us have it. By the 
expenditure of a few additional hundreds, a great quantity of beautiful 
and well-grown timber could have been transplanted, and a real park 
much earlier made out of a comparative Sahara. 

I am old enough to remember the time when the site of Victoria Park 
was a swamp and a wilderness not very unlike that of the one I am 
speaking of. It was planted chiefly with the diminutive sort of thing 
now used at the Alexandra Park. Those twigs have taken between 
thirty and forty years to become the fairly-grown and shady timber they 
are now. Personally, and as one of the people, I would rather not wait 
until the twentieth century for what I ought to have sooner. Cax big 
trees be transplanted ? you ask. ‘The authorities will tell you that any 
of moderate size, say from twenty to forty feet high, may (with care, 
skill, and properly directed physical force) be transplanted with safety 
and success. I am not sanguine enough to hope that anything that is 
done will be re-done for what I may say here, but on the northern and 
unfinished side of the park I trust that the hint may be taken. I don’t 
forget that outside of the Park is more parklike than the inside, and that 
this circumstance is a pleasant compensation, But that compensation 
can only be temporary. The Withington Rector was right in remarking 
that the opening of the road from Fallowfield to Chorlton, skirting as it 
does the southern and widest side of the park, has been put into “the 
building market,” and as a crop of villas and ‘genteel residences ” are 
vastly more profitable to the owner, Lord Egerton, than crops of turnips 
and mangold wurzel, the building harvest is likely to be a good deal 
stimulated. It will follow that the green cloud of plantation known as 
Houghs End Clough, which now lends a glory of its own to the great 
western avenue I have referred to, will be lost. And so, too, with the 
tower of Withington College and “ Britannia House,” now seen to the 
south-west, cresting an island of fine verdure—a very parklike feature. 
The very opening of these new western and southern roads is an express 
declaration of what is meant and what is wanted. Looking towards the 
north-west entrance of the Park you see already the glaring windowless 
walls of new brick advancing towards the Park, with their ogre eyes 
and mouths open to swallow up the freshness and beauty around it. 
These gorgons of the brickfield will continue to stride along in their 
seven league boots until they have pretty well swallowed up the green 
country around the Park, and left it to its own internal resources. That 
is why I want the Park to have all the resources that can be bestowed 
upon it, and why I entreat the persons who can do it to let us see what 
they can yet achieve in the way of transplantation. 

I have so little of the disposition to carp in me that I will make space 
to say that, on the whole, I like my new property well cnough ; and it 
I say that I could have wished it to be vastly better than I found it, If 
don’t say that it is not exceedingly good as it is. But until it is a Park, 
I think it should be called the Alexandra Shrubberies. 
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[LANCASHIRE WORTHIES.] 
JOHN BRADFORD, SAINT AND 
MARTYR. 


FEW weeks ago, Smithfield, and the buyers and sellers of the 

Metropolitan meat market, witnessed the part payment of a debt 
long due to the memory of a group of pious and valiant Englishmen, 
foremost among whom, in life and in death, was this famous Lancashire 
Worihy. On the 11th of March last, at the west corner of the outer 
wall of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and fixed in one of the recesses 
thereof, was formally uncovered a modest tablet of polished granite, an 
inscription on which proclaims to the passers-by this interesting fact: | 
** Within a few feet of this spot, John Rogers, John Bradford, John 
Philpot, and other Servants of God suffered death by fire for the faith of 
Christ, in the years 1555, 1556, 1557.” The ‘illustrious Bradford,” 
as he is designated by Mr. Froude, a writer not prodigal of epithets, 
was the first ‘* Manchester man,” distinctly known as such, to earn for 
himself a niche in English history. Amid our later successes, indus- 
trial, commercial, and poiitical, it may be well to call to mind and to 
lay to heart the heroism which, in the sixteenth century, conducted 
John Bradford, not to the front rank in schedule A, or schedule D, nor 
to seats in Parliament and the Cabinet, but to a martyr’s death in Smith- 
field, with a tallow chandler’s apprentice for his companion and fellow. 
sufferer. 

“In Manchester was I born,” writes Bradford himself, in his farewell 
address to his native county, a statement which disposes of the local | 
tradition that he was a native of Blackley, where for this and other 
reasons his memory is still said to be cherished. About the earliest || 
memoir of him extant, written some four years after his death, declares 
that he was ‘‘ born in Lancastershire, in Manchester, a notable town of | 
that county ; was of his gentle parents brought up in virtue and good || 
learning even from his very childhood, and among other praises of his 
good education, he obtained, as a chief gift, the cunning and readiness of 
writing, which knowledge was not only an ornament unto him, but also | 
an help to the necessary sustentation of his living.” Baines, in his history 
of Lancashire, avers that Bradford ‘‘ received a liberal education in the 
Free Grammar School of his native town, founded by Bishop Oldham, 
and stood in high estimation for his proficiency in the Latin language | 
and his extensive knowledge of arithmetic.” Ile is supposed to have 
been born about 1510, and Bishop Oldham founded our Free 
Grammar School in 1515. It is pleasant to think that Bradford was in || 
all probability one of the earliest of its pupils. ‘The success in life pro 
cured him by the “ commercial element” in the education received 
there proved, indeed, as it happened, a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare. The scholarship, however, of which he laid the foundation at || 
Bishop Oldham’s famous seminary, forwarded him to the acquisition 
of the highest spiritual truth attainable in his age. The Reformation | 
was in its origin the producer of scholars and divines. Not until 
meditation, reading, and research had done their work could “the 
people” be invited to aid in pulling down what had become a rotten 
and dangerous ecclesiastical fabric of falsehood and tyranny. In 
Bradford’s supposed birth-year, an Augustine monk, a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Wittenberg, was sent by the superiors of 
his order, on a mission to Italy, and what he then saw at Rome 
first opened his eyes to the iniquity of the Papal system. Eleven years 
later, when Bradford, a boy of twelve or so, may have been construing 
and ciphering at the Manchester Grammar School, reflection, study, and 
scholarly investigation had issued in the clearest conviction. Luther was | 
at the Diet of Worms, resolute, fearless, invincible, vindicating in the 
teeth of Emperor and Pope the right of private judgment to hold its 
own against mere old authority, deaf, blind, and arbitrary. 

In course of time, Bradford's conversancy with the three R's, more 
especially with two of them, proved such an effectual ‘‘help tothe necessary 
sistentation of his living,” that he became the secretary of Sir John 
Harrington, Knight, of Oxton, in Rutlandshire. Sir John was Treasurer 
of the King’s Camps and Buildings, and a semi-military, semi-civil 
functionary of some importance in the reigns of Henry Vil. and 
Edward VI. Bradford's ‘activity in writings,” and ‘‘expertness 10 the 
art of auditors,” according to one of his old biographers, did much 
recommend him to Sir John, who made him pay-master at the seige of 
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Norfolk and an English 
while Henry VIII., in person, invested and took Boulogne. 
years later—and in the spring of 1547, after the 
of Edward VI.,—Bradford entered himself at the Inner ‘Tempie 
student of common law. He had saved a little 
one of Sir John’s sons lived with him in chambers—on which 
and perhaps on other accounts, he received an allowance 


force, as a blind to draw off the French 
A few 
-soon accession 


money 
as a ¢ 


and 


account, 
en his old employer, whom for some time he continued to call 
“master.” One of his two sureties on his admission to the Inner 
Temple was his friend Thomas Sampson, 2 law-student like himself, 
but who lived to be Dean of Chichester and to refuse a bishopric. 
With the accession of Edward VI. the reformed doctrine took a fresh 
start in England, and was preached everywhere with new vehemence 
and vigour. Thomas Sampson hearkened to it, embraced it zealously, 
solved to enter the Church, and in 1549 was ordained deacon by 
A year or so before, the proselyte’s faith was 


si 
Cranmer and Ridley. 
already so strong as to make him a successful proselytizer. Bradford 
was won over by Sampson’s influence, and the earliest of his letters 
which have been printed, belonging apparently to the year 1548, and 
addressed to dear friends in Lancashire, ministering at Blackley, show 
him to have embraced with his whole heart and soul the religious 
doctrines of the English Reformers. It was not only, moreover, in 
words, but in act and deed that Bradford manifested the change that 
had been worked in him. ‘* After that God touched his heart,” says 
Sampson, who became his biographer, ‘‘ with that holy and effectual 
calling, he sold his chains, rings, broaches, and jewels of gold, which 
before he used to wear, and did bestow the price of this his former 
vanity in the necessary relief of Christ's poor members, which he could 
hear of or find lying sick, or pining in poverty.” Better still, and much 
more difficult :—‘* Even in this mean time,” continues Sampson, ‘‘ he 
heard a sermon which that notable preacher Master Latimer made 
before king Edward the Sixth, in which he did earnestly speak of 
restitution to be made of things falsely gotten, which did so strike 
Bradford to the heart, for with one dash with a pen, which he had 
made without the knowledge of his master (as full often I have heard 
him confess with plenty of tears), being clerk to the treasurer of the 
kins’s camp beyond the seas, and was to the deceiving of the king, that 
he could never be quiet till, by the advice of the same Master Latimer, 
a restitution was made.” This passage clearly acquits Sir John 
Harrington of complicity with the original misdemeanour, but Bradford's 
insistance on restitution so offended him that the connection between 
them ceased. ‘The affair, however, procured him the fast friendship of 
brave Bishop Latimer, and it stood him in good stead so long as it 
could be of any avail. 

Preachers of the Word were wanted, and Latimer encouraged 
Bradford in his design to give up the law and enter the Church. In the 
summer of 1548 he entered Catherine Hall, Cambridge. At the Uni- 
versity his walk and conversation were such that, afier a single year, the 
pious and kindly Bishop Ridley, then master of Pembroke Hall, invited 
him to be a fellow thereof, and by special favour the University trans- 
formed him into a Master of Arts. 
deacon by Ridley, who made him one of his chaplains, and ‘‘lodged him 
in his house.” A prebend in St. Pauls followed. 
and a few months later he was appointed one of the six chaplains 
ordinary of Edward VI. 
attendance on the young king, while four preached throughout the land. 
Bradford's district comprised Lancashire and Cheshire, and the uncom- 


In another year he was ordained 
This was in 155], 


Two of them were to be always in 


promising earnestness of his preaching has been commemorated by the 
published approval of John Knox. 
worth, the Manchester chronicler, writing a century or so afterwards 
in atime of Puritanism triumphant, ‘‘ good success to the ministry of 
the Word, and both raised up to himself and preserved a faithful people 
in Lancashire, especially in and about Manchester and Bolton.” 
Bradford's last preaching-tour in his native county was at the close of 


** And God gave,” says old Holling- 


1552. ** Local tradition,” says his pious modern biographer, ‘ even 
yet points to the spot in Blackley where the country-people say that 
Bradtord, during that last visit to Manchester, knelt down and made 
solemn supplication to Almighty God. His request at the throne of 
grace was that the everlasting gospel might be preached in Blackley to 
the end of time by ministers divinely taught to feed the flock wit 





in 1544, when that town was beleagured by the Duke of 





wisdom and knowledge. ‘The martyr’s prayer, it is alleged, has been 
answered in the continuance, with scarcely an exception, of faithful men 
in that place.” This was written in 1853. 

The fervour which earned for Bradford's denunciations of sin in high 
places and in low the praise of the terrible Reformer of Scotland, seems 
to have been accompanied by a sweetness of temper that made even 
his enemies look upon him with favour. A blameless purity, not to 
say austerity, of life, severity towards himself greater than towards others, 
in combination with fine intellectual gifts and the utmost gentleness of 
disposition, point out Bradford as approaching the idea of a Protestant 
saint. He never forgot his own old transgressions, witness his traditional 
saying when he saw malefactors on their way to the place of punish- 
ment: *‘ But for the grace of God, there gues John Bradford.” His 
personal iniluence seems to have been singularly great, more especially 
when the rapidity with which it was acquired is considered. He had 
been a preacher only three years, and during that period chiefly in the 
provinces, when he showed himself able to subdue the fury of an enraged 
London mob, Edward VI. died on the 6th of July, 1553, and on the 3rd 
of August, **bloody” Mary rode triumphantly into London as queen, amid 
the acclamations of the populace and the joyful clamour of church bells. 
Her lieges of London soon discovered, however, what was to be the 
character of the new reign, and were not slow to manifest their disap- 
pointment. On Saturday the 12th of August, the irritated queen with- 
drew accordingly to the peaceful tranquility of Richmond, and theabsence 
of the Sovereign encouraged the excited malcontents. On the Sunda‘y 
one Bourne (afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells), who had ‘ ratted ” 
from the Reformation, and whom Mary had made one of her chaplains, 
preached before the ruthless Bonner and the Mayor and Corporation of 
London in the great metropolitan pulpit at St. Paul’s Cross. A large 
and angry crowd, who knew their man, had assembled, and some praises 
of Bonner by the preacher was the signal fora tumult. Anticipating 
possibly what happened, Bradford stood behind Bourne in the circular 
roofed erection which was the pulpit. As the people yelled and raged, 
the affrighted Bourne besought Bradford to pacify them, and when he 
stepped forward he narrowly escaped a dagger which had been flung at 
Bourne from the crowd.  ‘ Bradford, Bradford ; God save thy life, 
Bradford,” was the general shout when the beloved preacher came to 
the front. Tis exhortations pacified the multitude, and, covering Bourne 
with his gown, Bradford conveyed him safely into the neighbouring 
school of St. Paul's. ** Ah ! Bradford, Bradford !” 


disappointed ** gentleman ” 


said one angry and 
in the crowd, ‘‘ thou savest him that will 
help to burn thee.” 

The prophesy was a true one. Three days afterwards he was brought 
It wi 
to refute this absurdest of charges, but his Reformation principles he 
The 
first Marian persecution was beginning, and soon the heads of the 
Reformation —Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley, with many lesser adherents 
were in prison. 


before the Privy Council and charged with ‘ sedition.” 





; easy 


could not and would not deny, and he was flung into the Tower. 


Bradford was removed from the Tower to the King’s 
Bench, where his benign and saintly character won over even his gaolers, 
and he preached and prayed without stint to those that flocked to hear 
him. He visited and administere’, and helped with his purse, the 
ordinary criminals of the prison, in a fashion that calls to mind the 
Vicar of Wakefield, and his conversations with the persons delegated 
to argue him into recantation read like dialogues in the /%/g7im’s 
Progress. 


tyranny were being resuscitated, 


Meanwhile the absolute powers of the old ecclesiastical 
An act was passed to revive the penal 
statutes against the Lollards, and the Bishops’ Cowts were armed with 
On the 4th of February, 1555, 
Rogers, the proto-martyr of the English Reformation, a Warwick- 
shire not, as is sometimes said, a Lancashire man, wits burned.in Smith- 
field. 
Bradford was finally examined by Bonner and G ardiner, and con 


authority to arrest and punish heretics. 


After lingering in one prison and another for fifteen months, 


demned to death for recusancy in the January preceding the 
buining of Rogers. A few days after this event, Bradford wrote 


to Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, rejoicing that thetr’ ‘‘ dear brother” 
had ‘ broken the ice valiantly.” His own doom was sex Fed, and he spoke 
of it with a Christian playfulness ; he was their ‘*; zentleman-usher” 
His persecu tors had originally 
intended to send him to be burnt in Lancashire as a1 example to the 
but cither fear of 


going before and showing them the way. 


heretics and heretically disposed of his native county, 
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the men of Lancashire, ora hope that he might be persuaded to recant, 
induced them to keep him lingering on through the spring into the 
summer of 1555. By the end of May, Queen Mary’s hope of a child 
(by Philip of Spain) were disappointed, and all the confident preparations 
made for its advent proved to have been thrown away. In her sombre 
and half-insane sorrow she issued a circular to quicken the anti-heretical 
zeal of the Bishops, and the execution of Bradford’s sentence, among 
others, was ordered. He had never shown, and to the last never 
showed, the slightest sign of willingness to recant : on the contrary he 
looked forward to death in such a cause with hope and joy. The day 
before his martyrdom he spent in looking over his papers (for during his 
imprisonment he had been ever busy with his pen), giving directions 
concerning them, and in ‘‘ prayer and other good exercises” with half a 
dozen of his friends. 

Ie was taken to Newgate late in the night of the 3oth of June, 1555, 
when it was thought the city would be in bed, but ‘in Cheapside and 
other places between the Compter and Newgate was a great multitude 
of people that came to see him, which most gently bade him farewell, 
praying for him with most lamentable and pitiful tears; and he again 
as gently bade them farewell, praying most heartily for them and their 
welfare,” At nine o’clock next morning he was brought ‘ with a great 
company of weaponed men” into Smithfield. A poor lad of 19, a 
tallow-chandler’s apprentice, John Leaf by name, whose notions respect- 
ing ‘*the Real Presence” were not those of Bonner and Gardiner, was 
condemned todie along with him. Each prostrated himself on either 
side of the stake, and prayed for a minute, when one of the sheriffs 
interrupted their devotions by saying :—‘‘ Arise and make an end, for 
the press of the people is great.” Bradford’s last words were to poor 
John Leaf: “ Be of good comfort, brother, for we shall have a merry 
supper with the Lord this night,” and so spake no more that any man 
did hear, but, embracing the reeds, said thus: ‘* Straight is the way, 
and narrow is the gate that leadeth to eternal salvation, and few be they 
that find it.” ** He endured the flame,” says quaint old Fuller, ‘fas a 
fresh gale of wind in a hot summer's day.” 

More than three centuries have come and gone since Bradford's 
martyrdom, and the controversy between Pope and Protestant is not yet 
quite ended, though the Smithfield fires have long been quenched for 
ever, The time must come when that controversy, too, is destined to 
close. But while the English race survives, honour will be paid to the 
memory of men who preferred death to falsehood. 
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BETTING AND THE TURF. 
Ne sutor ultra erepidam. 


W E trust our excellent Bishop, whose capacity for work is pro- 

digious, is not going to take to betting. The Pall Mall Gazette 
has been taking his lordship to task for his very sensible remarks 
regarding ‘‘ the Surplice and the Gown,” 
he does not understand the subject. However that may be, while our 
sympathies go entirely with the conymon-sense view which the bishop 
takes of the matter, it is quite clear tat he knows nothing about betting 
and the state of the odds. Last Thursday, while the Manchester 
Tracesman's Cup was being: run for on that dusty Sahara, the new race- 
course adjvining Regent's Road, the Bishop of Manchester was preach- 
ing a sermon to the Sunday--school chi.'dren of Salford at Christ Church. 
Possibly infected by the atmosphere of the neighbourhood, and its 
proximity to the race-cours e, his lordship, during the sermon, remarked 
that his ‘‘ young hearers were getting t-» that age when they would soon 
have to face the world with all its temptzstions, attractions, vain passions, 
and allurements ; and unle ss they had some principle of steadfastness in 
them, some principle of resistance to the powers of evil, é¢ zas ¢en to 
oie they would get led astray.” Ten to one! We should say it was 
nearer ten thousand or ten millions to one—any odds, in fact, as 
sporting men say, or we have not been brought up in the orthodox 


and as much as insinuates that 


faith. We fear that had «circumstances, w‘hich more or less control the 
destiny of all men, made the bishop an owi1er of race horses, or 2 member 
of the ring, he would have: made a very bad book, 

Of late, the public am 1 the clerical m:ind has been much exercise } 
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about betting and horse-racing, and regarding the latter the cry has 
even been raised, ‘‘away with it, down with it, down with it.” Dean 
Howson, of Chester, approached the subject the other day, but with much 
caution and diffidence, his remarks applying rather to the Saturnalian 
orgies consequent upon Chester races than to the quadrupedal competi- 
tion. Dean Close, of Carlisle, has been railing at horse-racing for 
years, but so also has he been at the theatre and tobacco-smoking. A 
fortnight since, Mr, Tom Hughes, M.P. for Frome, asked leave to 
bring into the House of Commons a bill to amend the laws relative to 
horse-racing. In the course of his speech ‘‘Tom Brown” made some 
most ludicrous blunders, got into a complete mess, and showed his utter 
ignorance of what he was talking about. It was evident that the 
shoemaker had gone beyond his last, and he has had to abandon his bill, 
Now we are not going to defend horse-racing, much less betting and 
the other excrescences which have grown upon the original trunk ; but 
let us know well what we are about in dealing with the subject. By all 
means surround the sport and its gambling accompaniments with as 
many safeguards as possible. Eradicate “list-houses,” banish the 
advertisements of tipsters from the newspapers, and, if needs be, lay 





















































ruthless hands upon Tattersall’s itself ; but to prevent people by Act of suf 
Parliament from running horses against each other and betting upon | of] 
the issue is about as visionary an idea as ever entered into the mind of Vu 
man. If Mr. James Merry chooses to bet one pound or one thousand the 
pounds that his horse Macgregor will beat Lord Falmouth’s horse a fe 
Kingcraft for the St. Leger, can any law, present or prospective, ; 
prevent his doing so? And if Giles Scroggins follows suit, and enters h 
into a similar transaction with Humphrey Dobbin for the sum of two mac 
shillings and sixpence, what is there to prevent him? There are such fron 
things as card-playing, Stock-exchange gambling, cotton-speculating, | occ 
punting upon pig-iron and hops, billiard matches, pigeon-shooting Stal 
matches, coursing, and sundry other sports and occupations, which may | the 
be and are made the vehicles for swindling just as much as horse-racing | ness 
is. It isa matter of every day occurrence that Messrs. Shakethebones I you 
and Co., merchants, sell to Shoddyspinner and Co, ten, twenty, or one | ino 
thousand bales of cotton, at $d. per pound below present prices, to be colo 
delivered three or four months hence,—they (Shakethebones and Co.) at sack 
the present time not having a single bale on hand or contracted for. I fe 
The transaction on either side is nothing more or less than a bet in of 1 
round numbers of £500 to £1000 that cotton will be a halfpenny per doct 
pound cheaper within the given time. rum 
Doubtless the attendant iniquities referred to by the Dean of Chester othe 
are deplorable, but iniquities abound wherever large concourses of any 
people assemble together. To come nearer home, the Whitsuntide say 
holidays in Manchester, apart from the races, are tainted with vice. It not : 
is very questionable to us whether the procession of Sunday-school plea 
children and the various excursions do not do more harm than good, sciet 
We suspect that the collecting together of large concourses of people ask, 
brings into prominence vices which already exist, but which happily, at amo 
ordinary times, remain in the back-ground. Even church-going itself at hi 
is open to abuse, and is more or less a sham. Does one half, peradven- excu 
ture does one tenth part, of a crowded congregation attend public unde 
worship for any other reason than because it is the custom and the guar 
fashion so to do? To attend church as a means towards an end is aski 
right and proper. To do the same thing as an end only, 1s an act of his 
hypocrisy, and a sin which deadens the soul and sears the conscience as he 0 
with a red-hot iron. As with the laity, so it is with the clergy. Never ts 
do they appear to so little advantage as when they meet at Ecumenical ae 
councils, convucations, synods, presbyteries, and other sacerdotal gather- gu 
ings. ‘They soon get to loggerheads, and proceed to get each other's And 
head into chancery with the greatest unction and vigour. ; te 
While, therefore, we are willing to take our humble part in ety 
endeavouring to eradicate from the turf what is bad and possible, we do 
confess that, like the Dean of Chester, we see the greatest difficulties and | 
connected with the subject and the maintenance of British liberty. Any ‘eo 
violent suppression, we fear, would produce latent disease of a more Fon 
virulent nature. ag 
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AD MISERICORDIUM. 
“GUARDIAN” TO THE CAPTAIN*ARTIST, LOQUITUR. 


On, man of Paint! Oh, wrathful man of War ! 
Restrain thy deadly ire a little yet ! 

Defame, deface no more thy fellow-mian ; nor 
Kill him with pen, with brush, with bayonet. 


The quality of Mercy is not strained : 

Let Mercier’s quality far finer be. 

Re-strain, re-strain : nor enter, triply trained, 
To use again thy murderous weapons three. 


— 
~_ 





[STUDIES IN NATURAL HISTORY. ] 


THE EXCURSIONIST. 


HIS is a “party” (Iam obliged to use the word, yet apologize 
for doing so) so out of my beat, but one from which I have 
suffered so intensely during the past Whitweek’s holiday in the matter 
| of bustling, jostling, and inquiries as to which was the road to Belle 
| Vue, that I feel I could not deal with the party impartially, and I have, 
therefore, desired a railway guard, a friend of mine, to favour me with 
a few observations about the excursionist, and here you have them. 
THE EXCURSIONIST FROM A RAILWAY-GUARD POINT OF VIEW. 
My name is Beemish, George Beemish in my baptism, wherein I was 
made, &c. I am married and have five—not wives, but—children, all 
from the same fruitful vine, with every prospect of further grapes as 
occasion may offer. I took to “ guarding” early, and though I am a 
Staffordshire man, I was employed down south, below Exeter—you know 
the country, clotted-cream, heifers, and soon. Owing to an awkward- 


| ness with another guard, the precise colour of the vagabond I will leave 


you to guess (though he was a railway guard all the same), which ended 
in our going behind the goods depot and having it out, wherein the 
colourec got the worst of it. Captain Sleeper, the manager, gave me the 
sack, and I came down to Lancashire to get another shop. It was here 
I fell in with these excursionists, which are the plague, bane, and worry 
of my life. Give me my chronometer and my whistle, with proper 
documents made out by the young clerks at the stations (and //ey are a 
rum lot, mark you, are those clerks), and I’ll take a train, composite or 
otherwise, special or parliamentary, blindfold almost, down my beat at 
any hour, always supposing it is not an excursion train. When I 
say any train, I go entirety by Bradshaw. Any reasonable man 
not satisfied with the choice offered him by Bradshaw must be hard to 
please, Let him take Bradshaw in his right hand as a time-table con- 
science clause, and his education is on the right track. What, let me 
ask, makes the respectability of Bradshaw? Why do old and young 
amongst the upper and monied classes swear by him, and occasionally 
at him ? Smilingly and unhesitatingly I say, because he is purged from 
excursionists. I never had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Bradshaw, but I 
understand he was ‘‘a friend.” He was a friend, indeed, to railway 
suards, Mr. Blacklock is one of the directors, and he is not above 
asking me occasionally to smoke a cigar when he rides in my van, and 
his benevolent countenance is all over beams of gracious goodness when 
he offers me his pocket-flask, and says, ‘‘Come, Beemish, top up, for 
its coldish weather.” When a gent of his amiability and freedom of 
manners gets up in a morning, and runs his eagle eye over his own 
guide,” price sixpence, I say blessings on his honest head, John 
Aa lerson my Jo, that in that precious volume he will never find the 
- mo aevne eel Ticket—excursion téicket-—yes, but not ¢rain. 
wd os ee me seca ag to Myre trains, this country 
and the great wars hae ir nine ae Aiggpee lado esscbeorediewn 
* ; urs thz ‘ ion shunt—a long farewell ! I cannot 

“=P quoting a little poetry—which you will excuse. 
ia I was saying, these excursionists are the bane of my life, and, 
“— ; ir pees the ee months I become as thin as a 
ii lid: Biese coee att nd — at first, when I was fresh at the 
nial eases a ne in — before three months 
withthe big lads’ ond the c= a = ike a young bladder. What 
idan, tema ng wenches, which latter were always the 
: ith women and babies, and old women, and 


wv 





those old fools the old men—who, being third-class passengers, invariably 
selected a first-class carriage, and could with difficulty be got out again, 
I have waged, during this last week, a contest by the side of which the 
differences in the Pilgrim’s Progress were as nothing. The only con- 
solation I have had has been this, that the incarnate fiends have 
pegged pretty well into one another, and ‘‘ thrutched”—as they call it 
in their hideous jargon—until I have heard their ribs crack against the 
booking office rail, and the women’s stays chip inwards as you would 
break a lucifer match in two. They have been yowling outside our 
station at six o’clock in the morning—train to start at 7°10. They 
would squat like Hottentots on their haunches against the long wall of 
the station, and tear meat and bread to pieces, growling all the time 
like bears, and calling each other awful names. Seeing me pass inside 
the iron gates in my uniform, they called out to me, ‘‘ Sithee mon, 
weer’s th’ train.” Some of them were trying to squeeze their dirty 
faces through the bars. Of course, I didn’t answer, upon which it was 
suggested that if my yed were fettled wi’ a brick I might open my jaws 
—which is probable enough—and more than that, if I had been oue of 
those useful dragons who, in the olden time, were in the habit of eating 
up a village for breakfast, I pledge you my word that I was in such a 
passion about the possibility of my head being fettled with a brick, that 
I would have eaten all these excursionists and the iron gates of the 
station as well. 

I may as well go on with my narrative, for one bout of excursioning 
is very much like another. By degrees, the congregation outside the 
station becomes enormous, and then the gates are opened. Writers for 
magazines often say they would willingly draw a veil over the rest of the 
heart-rending narrative, but they seldom do it: perhaps because they 
have not a veil handy at the time. I will draw no veil over the hell- 
yelling multitude which almost carries long Peter (six feet two), the other 
guard, and myself out of the station. With a wary eye to comfort they 
all make for first-class carriages, and I should like you to see long Peter 
fetch ’em out again. He never loses his temper. Ido. He puts his 
hand in when they turn ‘‘ hokkerd,” as he calls it, and brings’em out as 
rabbits from a hutch, merely repeating slowly the formula for all excur- 
sionists, ‘‘ third-class lower down.” Upon which the excursionist 
rabbit shakes himself together and insists upon entering the most 
crowded carriage he can find, when he is set upon by the women as 
‘*thou great gawby,” and pushed up and down the carriage until he, 
metaphorically, consumes their eyes, and then sits down on the weakest 
old woman he can find convenient, beginning at her nose and sitting 
slopingly down her until her knees are almost pounded, and tears come 
into her eyes, and her poor old countenance looks like a gutta percha 
toy. Mr. Edwin Waugh, poet and humourist, and a good one too—one 
one of the best in England—tells us these men have gradely kind 
hearts. Well, if they have, they feature tarnation badly at showing 
’em. No man in the carriage pulls off the brute that is impressing 
the old woman, and you can hear the packing case tin which forms 
his throat and the coat of his stomach harshly chuckling at his luck 
in having got such a seat. My blood boils so that I would like to fight 
the wretch. I fetch Peter, who is still cool asa cucumber. He asks 
the beast what he is doing there. The beast refers him to the bottom- 
less pit, altering the adjective and altering the pit, and in an instant out 
goes the rabbit, and the gutta percha face is all right again. 

I can never make out what they do when they go excursioning. They 
always appear to me to be melancholy mad all the time they are out. 
Some of them—this is a fact~-never leave the station when they get, as 
they call it, to the ‘fur end,” but sit on the bank, eating fat bacon out of 
a basket, and drink gin from stone bottles, lest they should be left 
behind at night by the train going without them. The lads put out 
their heads and grin as the train goes along, and shout at casual 
labourers in the fields with aimless jokes and they knock one anothers’ 
heads against the sides of the windows, and bellow when the blood 
squirts out of the victims ears, like a chained bull pup when they are 
killing a pig at Oldham. It seems to me very often an insult to the 
lovely lanes and meadows, by which we whirl in the train, that such 
people should go near them. In cheap publications I read that the 
conversation with Nature afforded by excursions has a refining influence 
upon the workman’s soul. That supposes a soul, and not a heap of 
flesh with clogs on and half-a-crown to spend in drink. If you must 
refine such fellows, ship them off to a South American prairie, and let a 
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An English hedgerow of hawthorn 
of wild rose When I bring them, 
1 mean the Gardens, not the palatial 


stampede of buffaloes refine them. 
bloom or pendant chain s will not. 
sometimes howling, to Belle Vue- 
villa residence with the round tower close by—no such luck—I do some 
times really feel that if Frederick, the head lion, were to give Mr. John 
Jennison the slip, and prance about amongst some of the excursionists, 


and paw them about a little, his claws having been previously neatly 
pared, and his mouth muzzled carefully with one of the worsted mufflers 
these excursionists so much affect, that they would then get a playmate 


with whom they could sympathise, and that they would then be sore 
from hi 

I am afraid this is < 
o tormented by excursivnists during the past week, that my 
My only consolation is, that the 


have written on the other tack, and held forth this holiday 


bouncing caresses. 
rather ill-tempered effusion on the whole, but 1 
have been 
grain has got all the wrong way. 


heWospapet 


time as a most instructive and healthful period, and that the gambols 
of the excursionists have been big with blessings. One of Standring’ 
omnibus horses is about to publish a tract in the same strain—all love 


I can well 


and harmony, and hymns and bun loaf and ginger beer. 
understand that ginger must have entered into the composition, but I 
can have no opinion of an author, biped or quadruped, requiring such a 
stimulant, and all well-conditioned horses will cheerfully acquiesce in 
that declaration. 


EAT AND 
COOK IT. 


BIRDS. 


WHAT TO HOW TO 


T is recorded somewhere by one of those great 1——, well, lovers of 
fiction, that Plato having defined man to be a featherless biped, one 
“rooster” completely despoiled of its 


of that eminent Ph. D., with the 
Startling, if true, as the 


of his opponents sent a live 
plumage, to the wondering disciples 
*there’s Plato’s 
newspaper paragraphs say, but not true, probably. 

bette: 


message man for you!” 
Plato, thou reasonest 
, we should opine. 

It is surprising what a quantity of similes and expressions, idioms 
almost, we have derived from this part of creation, not in connection 
with anything disreputable, however, except so far as the *6 lark,” 
symbolising a possible excess of animal spirits and lightheartedness, may 
do s0, The cock of the walk is not always perhaps an agreeable com- 
panion, and the Game Chicken keeps questionable company, but the 
innocence of the dove, and the unsuspecting nature of the pigeon, are 
proverbial. The ‘little duck” of the ballroom or the picnic often 
enlarges, we fear not to improve, into the goose of the domestic hearth. 
The goose, by the way, has sadly declined in public estimation since the 
old classic S.P.().R. days, when, in consequence of their having been 
supposed to have saved the Capitol, by stoutly hissing the bad manage- 
ment of the invaders, they were decreed all kinds of honours and 
sut it is in intellectual character only that they are now 


The poet still sings 


reverence. 
considered to be deficient. 

Of all the birds that float in air, 

Che goose must be preferr’d ; 

Vhere is so much of nourishment 

In that weak-minded bird 
Possibly, like the modern British school-boy, its corporeal qualities 
have been cultivated at the expense of its mental ones. As a plain 
houschold family dish, we think the goose takes precedence of the 
turkey. ‘The latter, a delicate exotic, which asa youngster must not be 
get even its feet wet, grows up to be a ridiculous old red- 


allowed to 4 
On the table, however, whether roast 


necked hectoring bubbly-jock. 
or boiled, he rivals a fillet of veal for white insipidity, and the sausages 
Carve 


and the forcemeat are, as the old saying goes, half the battle. 


away the breast and there is nothing Jcft, and you may send his legs, 
literally, to the devil. 
leg, as if he had walked off with some good things of his native land, 
We call him Turkey ; our lively 


There is a wild gamey sort of flavour about the 
but where that is seems doubtful. 
neighbour, the Mossoo, likewise geographical, calls him d’Inde, or 
familiarly, dindon, We don’t care ourselves to go further than Norfolk 
for it, where it attains a size which that distinguished but extinguished 
party, the dodo, would not have disdained to rival. 

A few winters ago we sat down to discuss that phase of the Eastern 
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question. We are afraid to say what it weighed, but we know that a | 


large family dined and otherwise fed on it more or less for a week, 
That, however, is a thing we should’nt think of buying ; it would be the 
destruction of our economical programme. But the goose we may be 
permitted to indulge in at odd times between Martinmas and New 
Year's Day. The sage, accompanied by the onion (well boiled) of the 
country, will draw forth all its best juices and fill it with a savouriness 
We like our goose to be nine pounds weight, at least, and 
don’t quarrel with it for being a trifle fat. The dripping, or grease as 
it is generally called, is the most greasy grease we know, and comes in 
for all kinds of kitchen (not cooking) purposes ; notably for anointing 
the upper leathers of our boots in the swiftly-coming snowy season, It 
will not do, however, to go aimlessly about in search of a goose, 
Principally avoid Shudehill, that home of the india-rubber duck and 
Go rather to a respectable shop, and wherever 


not its own. 





the gutta-percha goose. 
you have bought a tender one, show your good sense and gratitude, and 


thither again ‘‘repair with willing feet.’ Remember, also, that with 
a goose the first expense is the last. No ham, sausages, forcemeat, 


or other titillating or condimentary zest is wanted to coddle it up 


into a semblance of tastiness and increase the expense of it, It | 
requires but the fragrant bulb, sagely compounded, to replace the | 


giblets usually found cleaned in the goose you buy ready dressed, and 


a little seasoning of pepper and salt. You may meet with this curiously 


mixed with bread crumbs, under some mistaken idea of tempering | 


the rancour of the onion. This is quite an erroneous notion, for the 


onion only requires a little more boiling, in several changes of water if | 


you like, to reduce it almost to a tasteless condition. Our objection is 
that the bread acts as a sponge to soak up and retain the melted fat of 
the bird, which should be allowed to percolate and drain away, and the 
mere onion will permit it to do this. There will be quite sufficient 
richness left in the bird however you roast it, and it ought to be well 
roasted, else there is an unpleasant redness about the wing and drum- 
stick joints, which will remind you of an underdone loin of pork.  Itis, 
no doubt, possible to over-roast it, which is another extreme to avoid, 
for the skin--‘‘ the goose-skin which the lad never could have enough 
of’--will be burnt, and the meat leave a white dry bone unpleasant to 
look at. The same reasoning which prescribes apple-sauce to pork 
indicates it as an adjunct to the goose—wherefore, we never could make 
out. We, personally, never use it, but this is more on the let well 
alone principle than from any positive objection to it, Each of our 
readers may make himself into a committee of taste, and pass his own 
resolutions on the subject. 

There remains more “anent” 
giblets are just a little too strong for making soup, but they make one 
of the best pies going. If you buy your goose dressed, take out the 
giblets as soon as you can, steep them in cold water, and, several hours 
afierwards, stew them gently in a closed earthenware pan in the oven 
for about an hour; strain the liquor away and make the giblets into a 


the guose,—Giblets ! Your goose- | 


pic, with a steak cut into two-ounce pieces and a plain crust, If the | 


bird be not an old one, youcan use about half the strained liquor for 
gravy to the pie, but don’t put any additions or abominations in, such 
as a black-pudding, or anything of that kind. Not that we consider 
the black-pudding an abomination in itself, but in a pie it comes within 
Lord Palmerston’s celebrated dictum, it is ‘* matter in the wrong place.” 
Lastly, for goose is a subject we seem 


potato is needed as a vegetable--boiled, dry, and white. After which, 


for, it were pity to omit the time-honoured question, we ask, what 
is the Latin for goose? Anser: Brandy! 

While we now write, however, goose is not, for we will have none of 
him in his immature and undeveloped state of goslinghood. But we 
have ducks, of the present year, with the newly arrived potato and the 
green peas of the period. Most of what we have said of the goose we 
might repeat of the ducks, but we are constrained, reluctantly, to add 
that they are incompatible with the very idea of economy, In fact, im 
the language of the British tradesman, ducks is dear—for the B. T. 
acting on the Walpolian maxim of every man having his price, insists 
upon having his. is 

As regards the next day of a goose or duck, whatever is left is 
finitely better cold than hashed or ‘*‘hotted up” again in any fashion, 
for there is latent oiliness about these “ cold remains,” which somewhat 
unpleasantly asserts it:elf in any attempt to renew a second life into them. 
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° : se “nicki ° , 
Cold goose, especially, is excellent, and is “picking that would almost 
warrant its companion adjective in the Catechism, stealing. The earliest 
e remember hearing was when, rising seven, we were invited by 


joke wi ' 
rainy Monday to stay and dine with him, and 


our pedagogue one very 1 
we should have the left leg of a goose. Pondering much on this, our 
perplexity was increased on finding that there was only the right leg. 
The explanation came at the end, and, visz solvuntur tabule, only the 
accidence was not as yet within the incidence of our taskation. 

As to fowls, they do not, as the reader may suppose, often enter into 
our hill of fare. Yet we have sometimes picked up a pair of fowls to- 
wards Chistmas at a price competing fairly with beef or mutton. 
These we neither roast nor boil, but with a veal cutlet or two and 
a few slices of ham have made into a pie, and thereof dine grandly and 





sup gloriously. 

We are rather interested in the preservation of the Game Laws, 
although not “to the manor born” nor come to it by hire or otherwise, 
convinced that if they were abolished we should never see a vestige of a 
partridge again. The pheasant we regard as a sentimental impostor and 
not worth half the money. Grouse has somehow managed to keep at a 
price which admits it to our table on some particular gaudy day or two 
in the season : but partridges have been for the last two or three seasons 
plentiful and cheap, We call good-sized birds at three for two shillings, 
cheap—for game that is. You may have these for supper, now and 


“eé ’ 


then, with plenty of delicate bread sauce, unspiced, and ‘‘ crumbs’ 
nicely browned and well seasoned with cayenne, and find yourself, at the 


end, much disposed to be at peace with all the world. 


a 


FAIRFIELD, 
AND THE MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT. 
: idler about Manchester, having nothing better to do, may 
contrive to while away many a pleasant hour, not wholly with- 
out instruction, by visiting different places of interest in the environs 
of this great city. Amongst these he will naturally at length come upon 
that the name of which forms the head of this paper. 

Fairfield is a station on the Manchester and Sheffield Railway, and 
about five miles from the metropolis of cotton. It is a settlement of 
the Moravians or United Brethren, as they sometimes call themselves. 
The sect is generally said to have arisen under Nicholas Lewis, Count 
of Zinzendorl, a German nobleman of the last century, and to have been 
called Moravians, because the first converts to the system were Moravian 
families. They are a very peaceable body of Christians. In the sim- 
plicity of much of their worship they resemble the Quakers, whilst, in 
their acknowledging the authority of bishops, and more especially in 
their use of religious houses for both sexes, they are not unlike the 


Roman Church. Each of these establishments is presided over by a 





kind of Superior, and 2 somewhat strict discipline is maintained. But 
let us take a deliberate survey of the place. | 

Emerging from the railway station we find ourselves in a flat, pastoral, 
and well-wooded country. The village itself is, perhaps, half-a-mile | 
from the station. Passing down a short lane we cross the high road to 
Ashton-under-Lyne, through a turnstile into a pleasant undulating | 
meadow, and see before us, at about a field’s distance, the object of our | 
journey, and we soon find ourselves treading the streets of the village. 
Itisa pretty, quiet, village, rather quaintly built in four streets, laid 
out somewhat in the form of the Roman numeral IT. It possesses one 
general shop and one inn. The most important building, however, is 
the chapel, a plain brick structure, with central block and two small 
wings, and a wooden cupola surmounting the whole. On either side, 
“0 separated by a street, are built the ‘* Brethren’s House,” and the 

Sisters’ House,” 
the = Sisters’ 
direction of 


the: 





These are half convents, half schools, especially 
House ;" where young women are educated under the 
a chief matron or Lady Superior. Besides these institutions 
: re are two excellent boarding schools—one for boys, one for girls. | 
Ur earliest and some of our pleasantest recollections are in connection 
With this village, 


Here we went to our first school—a dame's school— 
and soon 


: afterwards for some years to the Boy's Boarding School. | 
This school we rememl : os > | 
Crip, wi , remember, was at that time presided over by a Mr. | 
g, whe ‘time écal . 
nile, ‘y Sometimes preached in the chapel, and who was a stout, | 
a . ; 4 
» and rather flabby-faced man. Four and thirty years ago this 


<n SO ee 3 


establishment, and the similar one for girls, stood in high repute 
amongst the residents of Manchester, and were always well-filled with 
boarders. Judging from our recollections we should say it was a fairly 
average place of instruction, kindness certainly predominating over 
strictness of discipline ; but, being a boarder with an old nurse in the 
village, our knowledge only extends to what took place in school hours. 
Altogether, looking back upon that bright page of our existence, with 
its clean cottage where we lived, its ‘‘careless-ordered garden” at the 
back, where the roses grew so abundantly, with the sounds of its birds 
and its bees in our ears, and that nameless half-forgotten melody in our 
heart, we must conclude that Fairfield was as pure, wholesome, innocent 
a spot as could well be found on this earth. 

‘* But thirty-four years ago, quotha?” ‘Though not much different in 
outward appearance, the heart, the soul, ay the very breath has been 
knocked out of the place by our modern advances. The building of 
cotton mills in the adjoining village of Droylsden, and the passing of 
the railway through the country, have contributed towards taking away 
from Fairfield much, very much, of its original, simple, and. pastoral 
character, and importing in its stead a good deal of the town clement. 
When last we were there, on visiting the inn, which in our childhood 
was presided over by a good-humoured Falstaffian Boniface, we found 
all changed : strict temperance principles were in full force : and our 
ring for refreshment was answered by a somewhat sour, stern-visaged 
matron. The shop where, halting between the counter attractions of 
sugared almonds and writing paper, we were wont to spend our Satur- 
day penny, was there indeed, but its shutters were closed. The place 
apparently could not support it. Altogether, as a fresh, rural, unso- 
phisticated spot, we felt that Ichabod might very truly be written upon 
it. Itsglory had indeed departed. Cottonopolis had made a long arm, 
and was already elbowing even this retired settlement, out of its way. 
How the only other kindred settlement in England, that of Fulneck in 
Vorkshire, may be faring we know not, but it seems clear that the 
‘*United Brethren and Sisters’ of Fairfield are rapidly becoming 
extinct. 

So it was with rather slow, sad steps that we sauntered about the 
streets of this still, staid, and silent village, inwardly comparing it with 
the village we knew in our childhood. No one scarcely noticed us now ; 
but then, had a stranger been seen similarly engaged, the whole popula- 
tion would have been up, taking views of him from every point ; and 
especial vigilance would have been exercised at the ** Sisters’ House,” 
lest the individal in question should turn out to have designs on some 
of the fair inmates. We remember one occasion when the whole com 
munity was in alarm in consequence of the appearance in their streets of 
an Indian-looking man, who apparently swallowed swords and fire, and 
did other fearful deeds. We are certain none ventured forth after 
nightfall on that eventful day. 

One very beautiful custom the Moravians had, which there is little 
doubt they stili keep up. It is analogous to the old custom of tolling 
the passing bell. Our forefathers, vilipend them how this 19th century 
may, were a more religious and reverent race than we their children. 
By the 6th canon it is enjoined : 
life a bell shall be tolled, and the minister shall not then slack to do his 
last duty.” This custom still survives in many old churches, but whether 


“ When any is passing out of this 


the busy passers through our cities’ streets entertain a single thought of 
the meaning of the bell they hear, and the duty it calls them to, is very 
doubtful, Well, a similar custom prevails amongst the Moravians, with 
a slight difference. Instead of tolling a bell, when it is known that one 
of the brethren or sisters is sick, and, in all probability drawing off 
Ihro’ those dark gates across the wolds 
‘That no man knows, 
a small band of the brethren, carrying brass horns, ascend to the cupola 
which, as has been said, rises from the apex of the chapel roof, and 
there, in that elevated and open position, play a few slow plaintive 
chords, a sort of requiem or dirge, as we think, for the passing soul. The 
effect of this music, always after dark, high up in the open air, is inde- 
scribably beautiful and solemn, and sometimes almost awful. And more 
than once, on a wild stormy night, we have been awakened from our 
childish sleep in afiright, and heard those fearful horns in the chapel 
cupola breathing the last sad farewell. 
The chapel worship of the Moravians, though of a very simple 
character, is very impressive. In some respects, as has been said, they 
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resemble the Romanists. They do so in the separating of the sexes 
during public service, in their use of religious houses, and, generally 
speaking, in the possession of a ceremonial which undoubtedly appeals 
to the senses. We remember to this day the delight with which we 
attended service in some of our early Christmases, when the chapel 
was one mass of green bough and red berry ; and we can never forget 
the gloom which, in common with all, seemed to shroud our small 
spirit when the place was put into very deep mourning in memory of 
His Majesty the late King William the Fourth. The Moravians are, 
in sooth, a peaceful and loving community ; odd, no doubt, in some 
matters, as, for example, in this fact: that if a wretched bachelor 
Brother desires to take unto himself a wife, he chooses her by lot from 
amongst the sisters; but simple-minded, quiet, and social. They 
preach and teach love, though, doubtless, they occasionally experi- 
ence, as the outer world around them, the bitterness inseparable 
from every earthly society; but they avoid, as much as_ possible, 
everything that would lead to controversy, and so escape many 
provocations thereto. About once a month they hold what they call 
love feasts in their chapel, on which occasions they partake together 
of tea and a certain kind of very luscious bun, cunningly compounded 
of very fine flour, milk, butter, candied lemon, citron, &c., of which we 
entertain most kindly recollections. These feasts, we suppose, are with 
them analogous to that of the Holy Cummunion in the Church. But of 
all their ritual and ceremonial practices, none are to us more solemn, or 
more in accordance with our own tastes, than that of the reverent dirge 
in the cupola before mentioned, and the final carrying to the grave of 
the dead body ; when, after a tearful musical service in the chapel, the 
central doors are thrown open, and the corpse is carried out into the 
little pleasant graveyard, and, with affecting hymn, and not without the 
offering of sweet fresh flowers, deposited in its final resting place. 

Fairfield is not now what once it was: it is not the happy, rural, 
sweet-smelling paradise of even thirty years ago, but its somewhat quaint, 
demure, and quiet aspect still offers many points of interest, and perhaps 
even a charm, to those who knew it not in its former life. 
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THE BISHOP anp tur EVANGELIST 
MISSION. 


ONSIDERABLE surprise and even consternation was created, 
particularly in clerical circles, by the appearance last week of an 
announcement that the Bishop of Manchester was to ‘‘ conduct” the 
first of a set of special services at the Tabernacle in Grosvenor Street. 
The Tabernacle, which was originally built for Dr. Warren, has, until 
recently, been in the hands of the Primitive Methocists, and they 
have sold it, or are selling it, to the Evangelist Fathers or Mission 
Committee, who are just now angling extensively for ‘‘ dibs” to make 
up the £1980 said to be required to pay for it. The clerical, or perhaps 
we ought to say the clerico-feminine, excitement was somewhat allayed 
by finding that the Bishop was not going to the Tabernacle after all, 
but to the Free Trade Hall, and it was fortunate the change was made, 
since a large number of persons were enabled to listen to one of the 
most spirit-stirring addresses that has ever been delivered in that place. 
By half-past seven on Tuesday evening last the gallery was more than 
three parts full, and there was a tolerably full floor, more than a thousand 
lick ts at a shilling each having been sold for the reserved seats. Very 
soon afterwards the Bishop and Archdeacon Anson, accompanied by 
several clergymen and others, mounted the platform, and were received 
like so many of M. Halle’s prima donnas, with much applause. The 
Bishop took the chair and proceeded to business at once by proposing to 
sing the hymn, ‘‘ Come, let us join our cheerful songs,” and the assembly 
rising, the air was begun by a stout bass voice like a Scotch precentor’s, 
somewhere at the back of the chairman, and it was wearily dragged 
along at a slow pace. There is one good thing about a Ritualist service— 
they get on briskly with their hymns, and sing as if they meant it. IJ 
surely need be no distinctive sign of (what is claimed to be) evangelical 
Christianity, that the hymns should be drawled out to a tempo, something 
like that of the ‘f Dead March in Saul.” This over, the Bishop said that 
though not exactly a service for worship, the meeting was to a great 
extent of a religious character, and therefore it would be proper to begin 
with prayer, for which purpose he called upon the archdeacon, who sat 








intel 
next to him, to officiate in what a commercial traveller for a home-trade 
house once in our hearing designated the ‘‘ praying department.” Mr. 
Anson read too well-chosen Collects and the prayer for Unity in the 
Prayer Book service for the twentieth of June. Several of the most 
beautiful expressions were received with many a half-suppressed Hear, 
hear.”’ ‘‘ Amen,” and other assentient or confirmatory ejaculations, It 
seemed odd to hear these to us well-known words, but we can’t say they 
were out of place. Even if they were uttered in church we should not 
be the first to find fault. Almost anything would be better than the 
self-satisfied attitude of decorous inattention that pervades our congrega. | 
tions, even while perhaps the most eloquent preacher is drawing forth | 
out of his treasures things both new and old. 

The Bishop then rose. From the sudden silence, one might almost 
have thought, as some no doubt did, that he was on his defence, It did 
seem at first sight an odd thing that a bishop, and a new bishop too, 
should voluntarily go among ‘‘a lot of Dissenters,” so to speak; 
stranger even than that they should be willing to come and listen to 
him. No doubt, when a bishop places himself in a situation where he 
has no distinct character, and is of no consequence, he degrades what is. | 
called ‘‘the dignity of his order.” That's the mistake they have been 
making for so long a time past—standing on the dignity of their order— 
keeping aloof like so many Dalai Lamas or Grand Panjandrums, and | 
sitting 

on the hills like Geds together, 
Careless of mankind. 

The Bishop’s stand-point seems to be this. “TI have devoted myself | 
to one object—the spread of religious truth and the inducing of people 
to lead honest and godly lives. I find a number of other people who 
say, and I have no reason or desire to disbelieve them, that their objects 
are the same as mine, only I see them employing different processes, 
different from each other as well as different from mine, and I say let us 
see if we can’t meet, not so much to compare notes, as to concert 
measures for getting a supply of the raw material. But bear in mind | 
I’ma Churchman. I think the Church plan the best, but if you find I 
you can do the best in the way you have been going in, for goodness | 
sake keep in it, only do the work. I’d rather adopt my plan, if you 
could see your way to it, but if you can’t, why remain as you are, and 
God bless you.” It was in this view of the case that the Bishop 
said he had come forward to help the particular institution which is, 
or aims at being, an agency for bringing a knowledge of religion to 
that portion of the people who seem to be outside or beyond it, and 
who never, at any time, attend any place of public worship, He 
advised them to make it only a preliminary or threshold to the mem- | 
bership of any religious body ; by no means to create a fresh schism | 
or sect, or separate religious body, but to be a sort of receiving-house or | 
forwarding agency, to receive and instruct people in the primary truths 
of Christianity, and pass them on to the church or chapel to which 
choice, conviction, or early training, or association would direct them. | 
This the Bishop said, was the intention of the Mission Committee, and 
he advised them to stick to it, and, above all things, to avoid excitement 
and fanaticism. True religion, he remarked, does not cousist in 
excitement, but it does consist in an earnest endeavour to frame 
the life according to the will of God.  ‘* Christianity,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘is a sober religion. If there is one characieristic of it 
more than another impressed upon the face of it, it is its sobriety, its 
simplicity, its directness of purpose, its going right home to a mans 
heart dnd conscience, and bidding him amend his ways and become a 
new creaiure. Not by talking about it, or using the cant words of this 
or that denomination, but by becoming a new creature ; that whereas | 
he was a drunkard, he becomes a sober man; whercas he was selfish, he 
becomes generous; whereas he was a brute, he becomes tender and 
gracious.” But we might go on quoting to the end of this weeks 
number, for there was not only the charm of perfect novelty, but a vigorous 
simplicity and a direct unpretending and transparent honesty about the 
whole of this remarkable utterance thai took complete possession of the 
auditory, and the bishop was cheered continually with round after round 
of spontaneous and hearty applause. ' 

The address occupied an hour within three minutes. Very shortly 
afterwards we found ourselves on the opposite side of Peter Street, 
looking, with a crowd, for the Bishop to come down to a handsome 
carriage and pair standing opposite the general entrance. The Bishop, 
however, came out on foot from the doorway next the Theatre Royal, 
marched quickly across the road with one or two friends, and disappeat 
down South Street, amid the applause of the spectators, who seemed ° 
be highly amused to see a bishop walking along the streets “just - 
he was anybody else,” as a bystander remarked, though it was difficult 


to follow the comparison. 
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: All Duukerley and Franks’ Umbrellas Are made on FOX’S Celebrated FRAMES. Being large Producers, 


Dunkerley & Franks are enabled to offer them at astonishing gly Low Prices, 
YZ Swan STREET, NE w CROSS, MANCHESTER. 
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JAMES HOYLE SMITH 


CONGLETON, CHESHIRE, 


| Exhibited his celebrated Novelty, which forms Five distinct Carriages—viz.: as Vis-a-vis, to Drive from the Inside 


Ditto for Coachman ; Ditto Close Carriage, with or without Driving Seat ; Ditto Barouche Head. 


| The only Maker in England. 4 shapes £159. 5 shapes £180. 


ALSO HIS 


ELECT, OR LADIES’ DOG CART; 


» and easy ot access; suitable for Cob or Horse.—Price £35 to £40, according to finish, 


| 


Hung low 


JOHN RIGBY & SON, 

FURNISHING IRONMONGERS AND CAS FITTERS, 
AX! sive Stock of Fenders, Fire Irons, Gas Chandeliers and Fittin gs, Wholesale and Retail. Gas Reduced to one third its present Cost by 
. the Hydro- Carbon process. Prospectuses on applic: tion. Sun Lig thts; Hot Air and Hot Water Apparatus, 


15, FIOCADILLY, two come from Oldham Street, MANCHESTER. 
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Communications should be addressed to the Bait 
or, 


Sphing Office, 141 and 148, Deansgate, Manchest 
Every manuscript should bear the name and lin 
of the sender. All contributions are attentively con. 
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of stamps for postage. No replies or MSS. can . 
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TANT TO BANKERS, SOLICITORS, MERCHANTS, STOCK & SHARE BROKERS, 


INSTANTANEOUS PRINTING. 


Y LITHOGRAPHIC WalrlNea INK, 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle; requires NO PREPARED PAPER. 


"IMPOR 


Ney 


MHIS Ink is introduced to Merchants, Solicitors, Stock Brokers, Architects, and all who require Cireulars, Prices Current, 
i Market Reporis, Bills of Quantities, or any kind of Notice expeditiously printed. Hitherto Lithographic Writing has required 
prepared «Paper and Ink, which is difficult to manipulate, except by the experienced Lithographic Draughtsman ; now, however, the re-writing 
is entirely dispensed with, for the copy written with this Ink, on ordinary Writing Paper, in your own Office, being sent to us, can 
1» forthwith transferred to the Stone, and the required copies supplied as quickly as they can be printed, 
It must be manifest that the use of this Ink removes considerable impediments to the quickly getting ont of Prices Current, &e., as no time 

is lost, as heretofore, in writing on the prepared puper before printing. 

This Ink is in use in numerous Establishments, and we have the pleasure of printing the following testimonials :— 

Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., Manchester Manchester, March 23rd, 1870, 

Gentlemen,- I have much pleasure in testifying that your New Lithographic Writing Ink is a great improvement on any other kind 1 have scen, and 

that it is almost impossible to detect the copies from the origin ul handwriting. | have every confidence in reeommending it to your customers. 

J remain, yours respectfully, Pro $. MENDEL, JOHN CLARKE, 


Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 3+. Oxford Street Manchester, 7th December, 1869, 
Gentlemen,—We have much pleasure in testifying to the usefulness of your Patent Lithographie Transfer Writing Ink which we have found to 
answer its purpose very well, and which we shall usc, preferable to other similar compounds, as often as we have an opportunity.—Yours truly, 
DROEGE & CO 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. Aytoun Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869, 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your enquiry, we consider your New Lithographic Ink to be quite equal to what you represent it to be and we prefer it 
specially, 2s being being more expeditiously handled, and clearer in the impression, than that in use with the transfer paper.—Yours faithfully, 
ALEX, COLLIE & CO 


Sold in Manchester only by Jd. G KERSHAW & CO.,, 
Lithographers and Letterpress Printers, Patent Ledger and Account Pook Rlanufacturers, 
37, OXFORD STREET AND PORTLAND STREET, 
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J. R. wishes to introduce to the Public his NEW RACKET CART or DRAG, the greatest Novelty of the day, to 
ride low, easy of access for Ladies, and runs light, only 3) cwi. 


re 
All Carriages are constructed of best seasoned Maierials, and skilled Workmanship. 
ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 


. R. received the special commendation of the Judges at the Royal Agricultural Society’s Meeting held in Manchester, 
i o . 2 . 2 
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| THE PUBLIC 


MAY ALWAYS DEPEND ON GETTING 


AT OUR TEA ESTABLISHMENTS 


'GOOD TEA at MoDERATE PRIOES, 


AT THE CORNER OF OLDHAM-GST. asp SWAN-ST., 


AND AT 53, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 
AS UNDER :— 
Our Ten at 28. per lb. is giving great satisfaction. 
The Tea at half-a-crown is quite a favourite. 


The popular Tea for heavy consumption is the one at 3s, 


Those Teas at 346. 4d & 3s. 6d. are very fine flavoured. 
Our best Black Tea at 4s. is specially selected 
for our trade. 


WM. SATTERTHWAITE, 
TEA MERCHANT. 





PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS.—IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 


OFFAT AND COMPANY, State 


Publishers and Agents for the Dublin Steam 


Printing Co., 


beg to announce that they have resolved 


to CHARGE NO COMMISSION for PUBLISHING 
WORKS PRINTED BY THEM until the Author has 


been refunded his original outlay. 


They would also state that THEY PRINT, IN THE 
FIRST STYLE, GREATLY UNDER THE USUAL 


CHARGES. 


Their Publishing Arrangements will enable them to 
promote the interest of all Works committed to their 


charge, as they have very considerable experience of 


the channels most likely to ensure success, 


Estimates and all particulars furnished in course of 


at 
‘Those about to Publish” may rely on finding 


Economy and Despatch in all Departments, 


Morrat anv Co.'s Book List sent free on applica- 


tion to 
PUBLISHING OvFICES: 
6, D’OLIER STREET, DUBLIN; 


34, SOUTHAMPTON STRE ET, STRAND, LONDON, 
W.C, 





MURGATROYD, 
HATTER, 


198, DEANSGATE. 


STYLES GOOD. 
QUALITY BEST. 
PRICES REASONABLE. 


TRY IT! TRYIT!! TRYIT!!! 


“SQUEEZE MY HAND,” 


THE NEW MANCHESTER PERFUME. 


THE BEST HANDKERCHIEF SCENT KNOWN, 


Refreshing, Agreeable, and Attractive. 


Upon each bottle will be found a tale, explaining the 


origin of the title of the Perfume. 
In Bottles, 1s, 2a. 6d., & 10s. 6d, 


ford-road 


R. 
M AUCTIONEER AND VALUER, 


ST. JAMES’S CHAMBERS, 
South King Street, Manchester, 


Traced Copies of Drawings and Plans made Cheaply 


and Quickly. 


Registered & pre- 
pared solely by WM. HOWARTH, Chemist, 168, Stret- 


CHARLES J. BROWN, 


TRAVIS'S COLLOID. 





TO LADIES. 
LL COLOURS MADE FAST 


In Print, Muslin, Silk, or Satin Dresses, 
If WASHED with TRAVIS’S 
Sold by Drapers, Chemists, and Grocers. 
W. B. BROWN & CoO.,, 
MANCHESTER, 
Wholesale by J. HOLGATE & CO. 





DLADIDS 


May SAVE ONE-HALF their WARDROBE 
By WASHING with TRAVIS'S COLLOID ONLY, 


F URS, 
F. SCHMEHL, Fur Manufacturer, 
9, ST. ANN STREET, AND 133, OXFORD STREET. 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


FUR, SEAL, and ASTRACAN JACKETS, Fur Trim- 
mings, Fur Hearth & Carriage Rugs, Buffalo Robes, &c 


EsTaBLISHED 15847, 


GLENFIELD STARCH. 
EXCLUSIVELY USED in the ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


and Her Mavesty’s LaunpRess says, that it is 
THE FINEST STARCII SHE EVER USED. 











Awarded Prize Medal for its Superiority. 


WHEN. YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD STARCH, 


See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often 
substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLascow and Lonpon. 











HE MOST EFFECTUAL  PRE- 

_ PARATION for destroying Cockroaches, Beetles, 

and Crickets, is HUGHES'S TROPICAL BEETLE 
POWDER. Sold by all Chemists. in 3d., 6d., and Is 

packets, and at the Proprictor’s, E. GRIFFITHS 
HUGHES, Victoria and Cateaton Streets, Manchester. 


HOLLOWAY’S. PILLS 


Wrongs made Right.—Every day that any bodily 
suffering is permitted to continue renders it more 
certain to become chronic or dangerous. Holloway’s 
purifying, cooling, and strengthening Pills are well 
adapted for any irregularity of the human body, and 
should be taken when the stomach is disordered, the 
liver deranged, the kidneys inactive, the bowels torpid, 
or the brain muddled. With this medicine every 
invalid can cure himself, and those who are weak and 
infirm through imperfect digestion, may make them- 
selves strong and stout by Holloway’s excellent Pills. 
A few doses of them usually mitigate the most painful 
symptoms caused by indigested food, from which they 

















COLLOID ONLY. | 


————___ 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PRICES FREE, 


CY sss CELERRATED 

PERAMBULATORS, 

| So much admired for their Elegant Shape, | 

| Durability, and Great Economy, can now be | 

had at prices 20 per cent lower than any hous | 
in the trade, 


—___—~ 


QARRIAGES WITHOUT Hoops, | 


lis, 6d., 185, Gd., 228., 30s., to 80s, 


GOARRIAGES WITH Hoops, 


28s., 30s, 358., to 120s, 


— | 
ARCHERY AND CRICKET PRICE LIsTs PREE, | 


PRIZE MEDAL OROQUET, 
15s., 18s,¥6d., 21s,, 25s, 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LISTS FREE, 


WEN’S, 


1, OLDHAM STREET, 
AND 80, DEANSGATE, 





Price Oae Penny Monthly, Registered for Transmission 


Abroud. 
HE CHURCH RECORD. Edited 
by the Rev. Tuomas Scort, M.A, 


MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN, 


ORKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE 


Tae History aND PLEASANT CHRONICLES OF 

EI ND ia n00:400000c020tapcacdsadi 
Mo errr 
Tue Book or THE KNIGHT OF TOWER ........++ 
TROMAMTOG TVGIGDED: 05 60.00 00 ce ccccceesseveqcae 
SEBLERNIOA BACBA 00 «00. 00.00:06.0000.00 0000000002 ME 
(The Introductory Chapter may be had separately, 6d.) 
MOFFAT AND COMPANY, LONDON AND DUBLIN, 


| aeaiag PECTORAL OXYMEL 
e OF HOREHOUND, } 

For Coughs, Colds, Hooping Cough, Influenza, Difficulty 
of Breathing. Soreness of the Chest, Hoarseness, Asthma, 
&c. Sold in Bottles at 74d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d, each. 

JONES'S APERIENT or ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 

For Diseases of the Liver, Affection of the Heart, Lungs, 
Asthma, Kidneys, Stomach, Purifying the Blood, Indi- 
gestion, Lowness of Spirits, and Maintaining Sound and 
Vigorous Health in Old Age. Sold in Boxes at 7}, 
1s, 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s, 6d. each. 

JONES'S TIC-DOLOUREUX PILLS — 
Invaluable for the Relief and Cure of Neuralgia, Selatica, 
Toothache, Ague, Erysipelas, Consumption, Nervous 
Disorders, &c. Sold in Boxes, at 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 
2s. 9d. each. Post free for 9, 15, and 36 Stamps. 

Sole Proprietor—JAMES JONES, 

Pharmaceutica Chemist, 
149, CHAPEL STREET, SALFORD, MANCHESTER, 
Agents : Woorley, 69, Market-stseet, Manchester; J. 
Wheeldon, 217, Stockport Road ; T. Bushby, Stockport 
Road; J. Whitehead Tamworth Street, Hulme; 1. 
Morris, Farnworth ; and others. 


Wedding Breakfasts, 


BALL SUPPERS, and DINNERS Supplied by 
h ESSRS. PARKER AND SON, 
I 














Seeve 
REESE 











ST. MARY'S GATE, 


In the most fashionable style, on moderate terms, in- 
cluding the hire of plate, china, glass, &e. An elegant 
assortment of Bridecakes always ready. Bills of fare 
for any number, with prices, sent post free. 


wet i mares JouN 
Printed and Published for the Proprietors by 
Heywoop, of The Grange, Derbyshire Lane, Stretford, 





thoroughly free the alimentary canal, and completely 
restore its natural power and action, 


at the ‘‘ Excelsior” Works, 141 and 143, 
Manchester.—Saturday, June 18, 1870. 


i — 
| 
JUNE 3g, 1870, 





— 





0. 


EDWARDS, Tobacconist, &c., 


of Foreign Cige. 


Manufacturer of the Piccadilly Smoking Mixture. Importer }()7, PICCADILLY, 
Meerschaum ap ta 


Briar Root Pipes. Near Railway 8 





Principle. 


OLDHAM STREERT, 




















, 
Manchester, 





and 1, 


Cormer of St. 


OS. 
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AND THOROUGHLY SHRUNK, 





(Half-way up). 


Mary's Gate, 


33, DEANSGATE, 
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